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Mazguis of RobKiNoHAn. | 


rusr LORD of the Tazasbir, | 
* e. = * A i i 1 * 


<> Ae 


"My Lonb, 


S the commercial e 
. „ Great - Britain are 
weighed by your Lordſhip daily, 
in order that they may be pro- 


moted, and a thorough know- 12 


ledge of his majeſtys foreign | 
dominions is ſought after, with 
a view to the public ſervice, I 
flatter myſelf, that an account 


a 2 | of 


—— 
1 
L 3 KD » ; 
„ * 
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DEDICATION. 
of a new colony, of which there 
is none as. yet publiſhed, will 
have the honour of meeting with 
your Lordſbip s approbation. 
During my reſidence in Eaſt- 
Florida, J employed myſelf in 
acquiring a knowl:dge of that 
country: I made myſelf ac- 
quainted, as far as my fray 
there would permit, with its 
foil and navigable" rivers, its 
climate and natural productions. 
Tian aſſure your Lordſhip, that 
my purſuit was made agreeable 
| | PET ſatisfactory evidences 
N found, both of the goodneſs of 


the ſoil, and the e of 
Ls climate. 


In 


DEDICATION. 


tn its climate it has the ad. 
vantage of South-Carolina and. 
Georgia; and from being nearer 
the ſun than thoſe colonies, will, 
probably, be found Superior 1 10 
them in the produce of rice, in. 
digo, fill, cotton, Oc. if Tam. 


* partial to Eaſt-PFlorida, it is 


not for want of knowing other 
countries, either in Europe or 
America, for I have compared 


it with them. I ſuſpet? myſelf 
the leſs of this foible, becauſe 


other gentlemen, who know the 
country, rate the advantages to 
be expected from this colony 
higher than I do. 


1 


FY 
+ : 
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"DBDIGATION: 
I have ne views in publiſhing 
* Ws 8 4 


raging We renne this young 


colany, . And I inſcribe them 


te your Lordfoipy becauſewhat-. 
ener is. calculated for ſuch. a 
purpeſe, cannot fail to gain, 
1 N attention and 

1 . . the 


257 1 Ls =, 
© Your or Lordi. $ moſt Ra” 


= 18 and moſt, obedient ſervant, 


WILLIAM S TORE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Dando eich aach "ar 1 n 


22 UAeer äs laid before he 
public, there is nodoubt Buʒt 
ats reception depends not only | 
upon the real meritł of Hat 
15: propoſed, but im algreat 
meaſure, upan the prepoſſeli 
4 8 alteady entertamed up- . 
on that ſuhject. The autimt N 
of the following aceount f 
Eaſt- Florida; n 2 
ſenkble, howmuchhisdeſign, 
tainakethenation acquainted 
With that country, is diſoqu⸗ 
lala B raged, 


* 
N 8 m_— mY Y $ * ho 5 Co 


[ü J ; 
raged, by the prejudices, 
which at preſent prevail a- 
gainſt it. The truth of the 
matter is, that this country 
is very little known in Bu- 
rope even the Spaniards, 
who from indolence, and a 
far of the nn ſeldom | 
St. aqpaſtine, . tem. | 
ſelves but little acquainted | 
beach makes a diſadvanta- 
geous appearance to ſhi 
— fil. along this coaſt 
and the accounts of mari- 
ners have, for this reaſon, 


el it as barren and g 
: E uſeleſs. 4 


* 
RRE | 


| Tm F 
uſeleſs. The ſeveral con- 


current accounts of the un- 
healthineſs and infertility of 
n lorida, 8 ſeem 


had no ſmall elfect, to in⸗ 


duce a belief in many per- 


ſons, that the whole of Flo- 


rida, ceded to Great- Britain, 
is little better than a andy 
deſert. Prejudices once en- 


tertained, arenot eaſily c over- 
come; the lights offered. to 


remove them muſt be ſtrong 


in order to be convincing. * 


"The deſign of this work 
18 not only to fix the och? 


1 
U iv I; 


object of great national im- 


out to individuals, eſpecially 


toperſontof.a mddbsgf fon. 


the crown, * ai in Eaſt- 
Florida; where; the climate, 
ſoil, and produce conſidered, 

the lands are of no leſs va- 


lue than in the iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies. 3 


two perſons now in England, 
beſides himſelf, ( they are 


fortunately both in parlia- 
ment) who are actually ac- 
quainted with this country. 
One of them is the noble 

lord 


The author knows but 


2.4 
- <5 
"3 SS 
588 
1 
1&5 
2 
EL 
WY ; 


1 
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lord whoſe travels meh 
the continent of America, 
been müde Wich 1 
much benefit to the public. 
The other is Mr. Denys 
Rolle; who has already 
made a conſiderable ſettle- 
ment upon St. Juan nn 
wy of Auguſtine. | > 
Ihe importance fs Eaſt- 

| Florida, i in a national view; 
depends upon theſe two 
grounds; firſt, its fertility, 


in producing ſuch articles of 
commerce, as are particu- 
larly wanted by Great-Bri- 
tain: ſecondly, upon its con- 
venience, 5 Enns its ſituation 
to and 


0 ] 


and other a to 
carry on a. beneficial com- 


merce: With the Spaniſh ſet- 


tlements in time of peace; 
and to intercept, and cut off 


their trade in time of wa-: 


As to the e of Eaſt 
Florida, without entering 
into the detail of its roducti- 
ons, which thall be reſerved 
for the body of the work ; 
Lhere propoſe only to make 
ſome general remarks with 
reference to this head; and 
muſt intreat the reader for 
a while to ſuſpend his opini- 
on, and not take it implicit - 


ly for granted, that that part 
Ie of 


Fo" 


of Noth Aimetich; at pj 
ſent ſo little: known, Which 
lies to the ſouth of Georgia, 


differs in its — — the 
reſt of the ee 


unfit for ſuch prodr 2 
as correſpond with hs na 
ture of its climate. D Soοuνtt 


In Noi Am 
meet with every ſott of cli- 
mate; and in one part or 
other, it 18 capable of Field 
ing evety valuable produc- 
tion. If it be afked, wh ich 
part of this contigent is the 
beſt; the queſtion is too ge- 
neral to receive a determi: 


nate anſwer. We know if 
: deed, 


C viii 1 


* age the ſoil of New- 
N foundlang. ; is, from the na- 
ture of the climate, incapa 
ble of yielding a produce, 
_£qually, valuable with = 
top, indigo, or ſugar,” 
may go Heng and for h the 
European trade, without dif- 
ficulty, prefer the climate of 
Carolina and Georgia, to 
4 of Canada; « or * Mr 
Scotia. | ac 

If we f tale a view + of A. 
merica, or even of the globe 
of the earth, we mall find 
the northern, e even the tem- 
2 climates, which. are | 
. agreeable 19, live. in, 


arc 


* ö 1 
| 2 * — *:# 


are the leaſt adapted to the 
purpoſes of trade with Eu- 
rope ; where the climate be- 
ing of the fame nature, of 
courſe yields nearby the ſame 
productions. We ſhall ſee 
this illuſtrated, by compa- 
ring the praders of the two 
ſmall iſlands of St. Chriſto- 
Pher, and R 101 e-Iſland, both 
of them well ſettled, and 
F well cultivated ; both fer- 
tile, and almoſt of the ſame 
ſize; the princi ipal difference 
beteikt them conſiſting in 
this, that the former is ſi- 
tuated in lat. 17. and the 
latter in 41. let an eſtimate 
515 C be 


OS 

be made of the annual ex- 
ports of each; by compa; 
ting them together we diſ- 


that is made by climate on- 
ly : che exports of the for- 


of the latter Or V 


£4 % & a +. ws 


1 the lateſt Kane. 
from the beſt ſtate of culti- 


vation, yield more valuable 
articles of trade than the 


dered) 
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cover. at once the, difference 


mer are of great value, and 


and therefore the fartheſt 


northern colonies; and (the 
number of inhabitants conſi- | 


X% 
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dered) greatl y ſurpaſs” them 


in the e * aa ex- 
ports: | 

The colony of Georgi, 
inch from being a barrier 


province, and other circum? 


ſtances, had; when firſt ſet- 


tled, many diſadvantages to 
ſtruggle with z yet the rapid 


increaſe,  which'it has lately 
nade in its exports, affords 


ſufficient proofs that its cli 


mate is perfectly adapted to 
the purpoſes, both for Eu- 
ropean and American com- 


merce; and fit for rice, ſilk, 


and indigo; which, ſugar 
excepoadl conſtitute the moſt 
QAITIUYS c 2 Va- 


: © 
« 


(x ] 

valuable article of trade. In 
New-England, to ſay. no- 
thing of Canada and Nova- 
Scotia, where the winters 
are ſtill more ſevere, the 


earth is covered with ſnow | 


eee eee 
year; the rigour of the cli- 
mate puts an end to all ve- 
gerai 

field require to be ſheltered 


from the inclemencies of the 


weather, and be ſuſtained 
with fodder, laid by 1n ſum- 


mer: even the laborious. 


hand o 
ſeaſon of the year e 
of all uſeful em ployment. 25 
During 


n; the beaſts of the 


f induſtry is in this 
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IL xiii | 
During the ſame period, 
the vegetation in Carolina 
and Georgia affords ſufficient 
food for cattle; no ſhelter 
is required for them; the 
lakes and rivers are not 
frozen, and the garden ve- 
getables contribute "ws 
to make a n W 
nancg. >. 4) 
oJ have dwelt ther lange 
api a : compariſon of the 
northern with the: ſouthern 
colonies, in order that by 
ſhewing the manifeſt ſuperts | 
ority of the latter, in a com- 4 
Z mercial view, no ſurprize = 
An __ be felt at the erat | 


o 
—ß ; rea er tn en en OO OOO — 


— — 


© want — 
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tation given es lorida 5 
in which all perſons concur 
who know that country, and 
are alſo acquainted with the 
proper cultivation of it. 
If we carry the eye along 
the eaſtern coaſt of North- 


America, from Hudſon's- 


bay, down to the iſland of 
Cuba; which hes a little to 


the ſouth of the Cape of 


Florida, as we draw nearer 
the ſun, the ſouthern com- 
mercial productions gene- 
rally become better, and of 
more intrinſick worth. It is 
not only in ſugar and indigo, 
that Cuba ſurpaſſes all the 
Engliſh 


Engliſh ſettlements, 
upon the continent, but in 
all other productions, that 
depend pcs upon the 
power of the fun. |, And in 
this reſpect, Eaſt-F Jorida 
hath the advantage of Caro- 
lina and Georgia, as much 
as Cuba has the advantage 
of Eaſt- Florida. 
In order to judge of the 
anda to be expected from 
a 'freſh ſoil, well ſupplied 


$4> 


® > 9 
ps 


with navigable rivers, in the 


climate of Eaſt-Florida, let 
us conſider the reſt of the 
globe, lying in the {ame las 
titude, and we find Egypt, 
1112111 Arabia 


[vi 7 


88 Felix, * India, 
China, and Japan; of which 
China is the only country, 
that has a tolerable govern- 
ment; yet it muſt beacknows- 
ledged, that all of them are, 
or have been, famous for 
their riches and fertility. 
When we ſpeak, as it were; 
proverbially, of the riches 
of the eaſt, we can allude to 
no other country than thoſe 
that have been mentioned. 
As to the ſituation of 
Florida; in ref] pet of the 
Spaniſh trade, it need only 
be obſerved, that the Spani- 
ards are too lazy to ſupply 


them- 


Lx]. 


themſelves even with neceſ- 
ſaries; that the Hayannah, 
one af their richeſt ports, is 
only a few days ſail from St. 
Auguſtine, and of courſe, is 
much nearer to the capes of 
Florida, which lie directly 
oppoſite to that celebrated 
harbour. The trade winds, 

which perpetually blow with- 
in the tropics, from caſt to 
welt, render the communi- 
cation betwixt the Havan- 
nah and St. Auguſtine al- 
ways eaſy, as they lie, in 
reſpect to each oo north 
and * | 


D As 


[ vil ] > 

As to the ſituation of 
Florida, with a view to ſur- 
prize the Spaniſh ſhips in 
time of war, the trade winds 
oblige the regiſter ſhips and 
galleons from Carthagena, 
Porto Bello, and Vera Cruz, 
the rich cargoes whereof 
are very well known, to re- 
turn to Europe through the 

gulph of Florida, and to call 
at the port of the Havan- 
nah, in their way to Old 
Spain. The ſtrong current 
that conſtantly runs from 
the eaſt, between the Baha- 
ma iſlands and Cuba, right 
into the * of Mexico, 


28 


[ xix ] 
as well as the trade winds, 
which blow . from the ſame 
quarter, greatly embarraſs 
ſhips coming from the weſt- 
ward to the port of the Ha- 
vannah, and expoſe them 
very much to the deſigns of 
an enemy. When. veſſels, 
in their way to Europe, 
double the capes of Florida, 
they are under a neceſſity of 
keeping near to the ſhore, 
in order to take the benefit 

of the eddies and land 

breezes. When they have 

got round the capes, and 

fall in the ſtream of the 

gul ph of Florida, they are 
D 2 carried 


wards by the ſtrength of 


1 
carried forcibly to the north. 


that noted current. A few 
ſhips o of force may eaſily take 
every loaded veſſtl on its 


way through this confined 


ſtrait, which is about 50 
miles wide, and | omewhat 
more than 200 miles long; > 


and affords to ſhips paſſing 
| through it, but little choice 
in the line of Lead navige> 


tion. | 

"Sy - eaſy to/ Aiſcern the 
utility of a fortified harbour 
near the capes; 5 it would 
contribute not a little, to 
ſecure the command of the 
— 1. gulph 


3 


% 
j 
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P Kxi J 
of Mexico; a8 Well a 


orida; the importande 
whereof} I r enlarge 
11 n. U 2 4 48 | YTHIYOD 
I have infeafibly run to a 
much greater length: in-thas 


introduction than I intend- 


ed. In eſtimating the va- 
lue of Eaſt-Florida, I have, 
unavoidably, counted upon 
what it will be when ſettled, 
not upon what it is. 

I foreſee its climate and 
produce, as well as its fitu- 
ation, which, with reſpect 


to the Spaniſh dominions, 


is of great moment, will 


one day render it a very 
im- 


[x] 
important colony to Great- 
Britain; yet, the town of 
\ St. Auguſtine excepted, this 
country is at preſent, for 
want of inhabitants, little 
better than a deſart. 


AN 


ACCOUNT 


L E1ST- FL OR D 
5 Es CT. 155 


= SITUATION. 
L 1 the moſt ſouth- 


ern colony upon the continent of Bri- 
I tiſh America, lies between the 25th 
and 3 ft degree of north latitude. 


Bou NDARIES. 


By the king's proclamation, dated the 
7th of October 1763, its boundaries were 
fixed on the north by the river St. Mary's, 
on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean and 
gulph of F lorida, on the weſt by the river 
fbr and the gulph of Mexico. 
"WATRGF 


N 3 
ExrTexT. , 


MR ee . nach to n is 350 
ties: Its breadth from the mouth of St. 
Mary's river, its northern limits, to the river 
3 is about 240. 

At the mouths af St. Juan's river, 40 
miles ſouth of St. Mary's, where the pen- 
inſula begins, it is 180 miles broad; and 

rows narrower from thence to the capes of 
lorida, where its brea dth may be betwech 
30 and 40 miles. It contains upon the 
neareſt calculation about 12 millions af acres, 
which is nearly as much as Ireland. 
=. The ſea coaſt of Eaſt-Florida is a low 
flat country, interſected by a great num- 
ber of rivers, very like Holland, or Suri- 
nam in America. It continues flat for 
about 40 miles from the coaſt, and then 
grows A little hilly, and in ſome parts 
rocky 
Florida differs * from the reſt 
of America in this, that 0 all the 
continent beſides is covered with a thick 
foreſt; whereas the trees in Florida are at 
a diſtance from one another, and being 


clear of under wood, this country has more 
the 


UW tw Tv 


t 25 1 5 
the appearance x 2 of an open u "grove" than a 
The rains and the ma Jeng "wwhich 


e frequent here than to the mech. 


ward, create ſuch a luxuriant ve getation, G 


that the furface of the earth, notwithſtand- 


ing the heat of the fun, is never without 4 | 
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as country [rh al as g nge bug. 
haye a variety of ſoil, the ſandy is the moſi 
prevalent, eſpecially i towards the ſea. XY 

There are generally four ſtrata, or beds 
of carth found 1 in Eaſt-Florida: the upper- 
moſt is a mould of earth, a few inches 
thick; beneath is a ſand half a yard in 
depth; below that a ſtrong white clay, re- 
ſembling the marle in England, and may 
be uſed as manure to the ſandy land, this 
ſtratum is commonly four feet thick; the 
fourth layer is a rock compoſed of petrified 
ſea ſhells. The fertility of Florida is much 
aſcribed to theſe two ſtrata of clay and 
rock, which contribute to keep the ſand 


* . . N 004 me iſt, 
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moiſt, and WY the rains from liking 
away from the roots of the plants and trees · 
In the interior parts the trees are larger, 
the grals higher, and the cattle bigger, 
than toward the ſea, eſpecially in that 
part of the peninſula which. lies betwixt 
the river St. Juan's, and the fort of St. 
Mark d'Apalachie, which is about 1 50 miles 
to the northweſt of this river. 

To take a view of the eaſtern ſhore of 
Florida, beginning from the north: we 


meet the river St. Mary's, lying in the zoth 


degree 47, latitude, it is a mile broad at 
its mouth, where Amelia ifland is ſituated ; 
it has five fathom water upon the bar at 
low water, is navigable above 60 miles, 
where it has three fathom water. It is the 
beſt harbour from the capes of Virginia to 
thoſe of Florida ; it takes its riſe out of the 
great ſwamp *, called by the Indians Owa- 
qua-phe no-gaw. The lands upon the 
banks of this river are the richeſt in the 
northern paris of the province ; the abun- 
« dance 


The word ſwamp is peculiar to America ; it there 
* a tract of land that is ſound and good, but by 
ng low is covered with water. All the foreſt trees 
ine excepted) thrive beſt in the ſwamps, where, the 
ſoil is always rich; and when 'cleared and drained is 
proper for the growth of rice, hemp, and indigo. 


—. 


J 
dance of cane w amp ſufficiently: theyivihe 
fertility thereof. The beſt trees, that g. 

in the ſwamps on this river, are th live 

oak and cedar; very uſeful for ſhip-build- 
Ms 4. their extraordinary fize is 4 ſtrong 
mark of the goodneſs of the foil. A colony 
of Bermudians is ſoon expected to ſertie 
ha this river, and the Amelia iſland.” 4 
St. 'Juan's, now called St. John's river, "2 
lies 40 miles ſouthward of St. Mary's; the 
tract of land between them conſiſts of 
plains covered with pines; theſe plains 
are called in America, pine-barrönz. or 
highlands, in contradiftiyainnh to. - the 
ſwamps and lowlands. 
We find a ftriking difference betwirt che if 
pine barrens of Florida, and thoſe to the 2 
' northwards; the'pine-barrens to the north- | 

wards, from the poverty of the ſoil, do 
not anſwer the neceſſary expence of clear- - 

ing. The cloſeneſs of the trees hinders 

the * graſs from growing under them, fo 

that large tracts of land are no further uſe- 

ful than to make pitch and tar: whereas 

in Florida, as the trees ſtand at a greater 

= diſtance, and both the rains and dews are 

more frequent than to the northwards, 

* CE the 
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moiſt, and Pi the rains from Kekigg 
away from the roots of the plants and trees 
In the interior parts the trees are larger, 
the gras higher, and the cattle bigger, 
| than toward the ſea, eſpecially . in that 
part of the peninſula which. lies betwixt 
the river St. Juan' s, and the fort of St. 
Mark d'Apalachie, which is about 150 miles 
to the northweſt of this river. i 

To take a view of the eaſtern ſhore of 
Florida, beginning from the north: we 


mueeet the river St. Mary 8, lying in the 3oth 


degree 4, latitude, it is a mile broad at 
its mouth, where Amelia ifland is ſituated; 
it has five fathom water upon the bar at 
low water, is navigable above 60 miles, 
where it has three fathom water. It is the 
bet harbour from the capes of Virginia to 
thoſe of Florida ; it takes its riſe out of the 
great ſwamp “, called by the Indians Owa- 
_ qua-phe no-gaw. The lands upon the 
banks of this river are the richeſt in the 
northern parts of the provigee' the abun- 
. dance 


The word ſwamp is 8 to America ; it there 
fignifies: a tract of land that is ſound and good, but by 
lying low is covered with water. All the foreſt trees 
(pine excepted) thrive beſt in the ſwamps, where, the 
ſoil is always rich; and when eleated and drained is 
proper for the growth of rice, hemp, and indigo. 


. 


WY 
dance of cane Ww amps ſuffciently ſhe 
fertility thereof. The beſt trees; that g. 
in the ſwamps on this river, are th live 
"oak and cedar; very uſeful for ſhip-build- 
ing; their extraordinary” fize is a ſtrong 
mark of the goodneſs of the ſoil. A colony | 
of Bermudians is ſoon expected to ſertle 
ou this river, and the Amelia iſland.” 
St. Juan's, now called St. John's river, 
es 40 miles ſouth ward of St. Mary's; the 
tract of land between them, confiſts of 
plains covered with pines ; theſe plains 
are called in America, pine=barronis, or 
highlands, in contradiſtinetion to "the 
ſwamps and 10% lands. 
; We find a ſtriking difference betwirt che 
pine-barrens of Florida, and thoſe to the 
' northwards; the pine-barrens to the north- 
wards, from the poverty of the foil, do 
not anſwer the neceſſary expence of clear- 
ing. The cloſeneſs of the trees hinders 
the graſs from growing under them, fo 
that large tracts of land are no further uſe- 
ful than to make pitch and tar: whereas 
in Florida, as = trees ſtand at a greater 
fo diſtance, and both the rains and dews are 
"ivr frequent than to the northwards, 
E . the 
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the pine: barrens are covered with (good 
Srl of a perpetual, verdure. 
In paſſing through this part nf Florida, | 
we. find thoſe plains frequently, divided by 
. the, ſwamps, aboye-mentioned,, which be- 
ing full of foreſt · trees diverſify the aſpect 
of the n as they form ſo many 
' thick woods. : U noqu 
The ee are from half A miles a 
_ wile broad, and from two to five, miles 
:Jongs. the depth of the water is, various, 
; hut. is ſach. that in traveling they are 
pfully. rode. through, without nnch * 
2 plty. Siggi 
From St. John's 8 to > 8. 
NON PLUS is 155 miles, the countty is much 
dhe f ame bord ju, deſcribed, but 
"not quite 5 d good, , the ſwamps being nei- 
"ther ſo frequent nor o large. n | 
Before we ſpeak of St. 1 jt 
1 wall be proper. to tak ſome notiee of the 
tier St. Jobn; 8, the principal river of this 
| Province in point of utility and beauty, 
and not inferior to: any in America. The 
. Purce of this river, which is not exactly 
2 "alcertained, i is in all probability near the 
3 Ka of F e ; If . "oY five 


akes, 


ee. 
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lakes, the loweſt, of them i called by the | 
| Indians the great lake; it is 20 miles lang 
and 15 broad, has eight feet waters theie 
Are ſeveral ãſlands in it, and it is aαπ ned 
lake Georges it is 220 miles Bom dhe 
mouth of the riuer. In going dom from 
hence the fitſt European habitation i Mx. 
Spalding's, an Indian rtaader's:ſtave-hbute;: 
35 miles lower is Mr., Rollels ſettlemenis 
me whole diſtance from the lake to M. 
Rolle's is 45 miles, and the country be- 
4wcen the beſt; diſcovered: yet upOn the 
tiver. The tropical fruits amt planits: are 
found in great abundance, and aD 
ſtrongeſt, evidence that hoth the ſoil ſani 
climate ate fit for qugar, cotton, indigũ. 
and other Weſt-India productions. Mr. 
Rolle's plantation is well: fatuated. on the 
xaſtern banks, and is tlie moſt conſidera · 
ble uppn this river. which. is hare: very 
narrow; 25 miles from Mr.Rollle's, down · 
ward, is Piccolata, a ſmall fort with a 
eee 0 there. three" miles 
brad. „„ Meme B13 HG 

ener at 7 water is mine feet deep, 
its channel up to lake George is much 
deeper ; the breadth is very unequal, from 
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a :qyiries” of 4 mile to three miles. The 
ride riſes at the bar from five to eight 
feet, and two feet at Mr. Rolle's, though 
125 miles from the ſea. There are nei- 
ther ſhallowb nor any rapidity in the river; 
the current, owing to the flatneſs of the 
cbantry, is very gentle, and veſſels may 
go up the river abmoſt as eaſy as down, 
for 200 miles; there is perhaps no river 
An the en, n.. 6o navi- 
gen; 31 v SAT, Bu lo 
i Ste Mark' 7 FRE ITY eee the 
mouth of St. John's river, runs from north 
to ſouth parallel with the ſea, till it empties 
itſelf into the harbour of St. Auguſtine: 
from the flatneſs of the country, there are 
many ſalt marſhes on both ſides of the 
river * up to its ſourte; theſe marſhos 
may be eaſily defended from the tides, and 
will make very rich — either for rice, 
__— or hemp. a 8-2 #10 
We come now to the harbour of St. 
2 which would be one of the 
beſt in America, were it not for its bar, 
_ will r not admit wag of great bur- 
| 1 8 den, | 
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den, as it has but eight feet water . The 
bar is ſurrounded by breakers, that dene a 
formidable appearance when you enter it, 


- but. is not ſo dangerous as it appears, on 


account of the bar being very ſhort : ſince 


the government has appointed a good pilot, 


no veſſels have been loſt upon it. There 
is a road on the north fide of the bar, with 
good aànchorage, for ſuch ſhips as draw | 
too much water to go into the harbour. 
A neck of the main land to the north, 
and a point of Anaſtaſia iſland to the ſouth, 
form the entrance of the port. Oppoſite 
to the entrance lies Fort St. Mark's, ſo 
called from the river it lies upon; this fort 
is a regular quadrangle, with four. baſti- 
ons, a ditch fifty feet wide, with a covert- 
way, places of arms, and a glacis: the en- 
trance of the gate is defended by a raveline; 
it is caſe-mated all round, and bomb-proof : 
the works are entirely of hewn ſtone, and 
being finiſhed according to the modern 
taſts of wier, architecture, it r a 
bars dk Fee ah . dof ch 
ence be ally ard, uh ths har ue 
will — but is fone: — 2 wind 22 
water upon the bar of St, Auguſtine, at __ water, 


(#1 
very handſorte appearance, end · mey be 
juſtly deemed the eee fort in n 
king's dominions. 
The town of St. A tdi is Wen 
near the glacis of the fort, on the welt fide 
of the harbour; it is an oblong ſquare, 
the ſtreets are regularly laid out, and in- 
terſect each other at right angles, they 
are built narrow on purpoſe to afford ſhade. 
The town is above half a mile in length, 
regularly fortified with baſtions, half-baſ- 
tions, and a ditch ; beſides theſe works it 
has another ſort off fortification, very fin- 
gular, but well adapted againſt the enemy 
the Spaniards had moſt to fear: it conſiſts 
of ſeveral rows 'of palmetts trees, planted 
very cloſe along the ditch, up to the para- 
pet; their pointed leaves are ſo many che- 
vaux de frieze, that make it entirely im- 
| penetrable ; the two ſouthern baſtions are 
H built of ſtone. In the middle of the town 
is a ſpacious ſquare called the parade, open 
towards the harbour: at the bottom of 
Mis ſquare is the governor's houſe, the 
apartments of which are ſpacious and ſuited 
40 the climate, with high windows, a bal- 
ah iy Lande and n on both ſides; 
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te the back part of the houſe is joined a 
tower, called in America a look- out, from 
which there is an extenſive proſpect to- 
wards the ſea, as well as inland. There ate 
two churches within the walls of the 
town, the pariſh church a plain building, 
and another belon ging to the conyent of 
Franciſcan friars, which is converted into 
barracks for the garriſon. The houſes are 
built of free-ſtone, commonly two ſtories 
high, two rooms upon a floor, with large 
windows and balconies : before the entry 
of moſt of the houſes runs a portico of ſtone 
arches; the roofs are commonly flat. The 
Spaniards conſulted conveniency more than 
taſte in their buildings; the number of 
houſes in the Spaniards time, in the town, 
and within the lines, was above goo ; many 
of them, eſpecially in the ſuburbs, being 
built 'of wood or palmetto leaves, are now 
gone to decay. The inhabitants of all 
colours; white, Negroes, mulzttos, Indians, 
Sc. at the evacuation of St. Auguſtine, 
- amounted to 5700, the garriſon included, 
conſiſting of 2 00 men. Half a mile from 

the town, to the weſt, is a line with a 
broad ditch and baſtions, running from St. 
Sebaſtian's creek to St. Mark's river: a mile 

F further 


1 


further is another fortified line, wich fome 
redoubts, forming a ſecond communication 
between a ſtoccata fort upon St, Sebaſtian' 8 
river, and fort Moſa upon the river St. 


Mark's. 


Within the Grſt — near * town, 
was a ſmall ſettlement of Germans, who 
had a church of their own. Upon St. Mark's 
river, within the ſame line, was alſo an 
Indian town; with a church built of free 
ſtone, the ſteeple is of good workmanſhip 
and taſte, though built by the Indians: the 
lands belonging to this townſhip, the go- 
vernor has given as eee, to the 
pariſh church. 

The land about Auguſtine, in all ap · 
prarance the worſt in the province, is yet 
far from being unfruittul ; it produces two 
crops of Indian corn a year; the garden 
vegetables are in great perfection; the 
orange and lemon trees gro here, with · 
aut cultivation, to a larger ſize, and pro. 
duce better fruit than in Ar or * 
tugal. 

Oppoſite to the town of St. / 
lies the iſland of Anaſtaſia ; this iſland 15 
about 25 miles in r n divided from 


te 
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the wein land by a narrow channel, called 
Matanza tiver, though ! in reality, an arm 
of the ſea: the foil is but indifferent; at 
preſent it is uſed for paſturage; but having 
ſome creeks and ſwamps in ſeveral parts, 
may in time be cultivated to advantage. 

At the north end of this iſland is a watch- 
tower, 'of look-out, built of white ſtone, 
which ſerves alſo as a land-mark for veſ- 
ſels at ſea. ' At the approach of any, veſſels, 
ſignals are made from this tower to the 
fort; a few ſoldiers do duty there on that | 
account. A quarry of whitiſh ſtone is op- 
poſite to Auguſtine, of which the fort and 
houſes are built: ſtone quatries are very 
rare in che ſouthern parts of America, 
which makes this of Anaſtaſia the more 

| Valuable; the ſtone is manifeſtly ; a concre- 
tion of ſmall ſhells petrified; it is ſoft un- 
der ground, but becomes very hard and 
durable by being expoſed to the air. 


Going ſouthwards from A uſtine, . at 
the diſtance of a mile and a ON we come 


to St. Sebaſtian's creek ; ;this ſtream takes 
its riſe five. miles north. of Auguſtine, , and 
after making a Gyeep, to the weſt, empties 
into the ſea at this place: near the 


"I 


ieſelf'3 
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mouths of this creek. as extenſiye ſalt- 
water marſhes, overflown at high tides, 
which may be eaſily taken in; + higher inland 
are fine ſwamps. 

We come next to Wood-catters creek, 
which riſes 15 miles north of Auguſtine, 
and after deſcribing a ſemicircle to the 
weſt, much like Sebaſtian's creek, but 
with a larger ſweep, empties itſelf 3 into the 
ſea, fix miles below Auguſtine ; the lands 
upon this creek conſiſt of "RY good 
ſwamps and highlands. 

At the Matanzas, 1 5 miles Touth. of 
Wood-cutters creek, is a ſmall fort and har- 
bour, fit for coaſting veſſels. The harbour 
is oppoſite the ſouth point of Anaſtaſia 
iſland, where there is a ſecond watch- 
tower. The ſoil between Wood-cutters 
creek and the Matanzas is tolerably good, 
on account of ſeveral creeks and ſwamps. 

From the Matanzas we come to Halli- 
fax river, which, like St. Mark's .above 
mentioned; runs parallel to the ſea, and is 
ſeparated from it only by a ſandy beach, in 
ſome parts a mile, in others two miles 
broad. This beach or bank ſeems to be 
formed by the lands; 5 which, 2 * by 


rri- 
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hurricanes, or in a courſe of ages, have 
been waſhed up by the ſea. The ſource of 


this riyer, thou Sh certainly not very far 
from St. John's river; is not as yet well af- 


certained : before it reaches Muſquito in- 
let, Tomoko river falls into it; this river 
runs from weſt to caſt; from this river to 


St. John's is only four. miles land-carriage. 


From the Matanzas to Muſquito inlet is 
40 miles : at this place, Hillſborough rivers | 
coming from, the ſputh, and Hallifax river 


from che north, meet, and are both diſ- 


charged here into the ſea: the bar of, this 5 


harbour has eight feet at low water. 
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do not know any country beſides Eaſt-, 
F lids, where rivers. have been obſerved 


to run parallel to the ſea, where two 
ſtreams, as thoſe laſt mentioned, meet each 


other from direct oppoſite quarters; and 
what is ſtill more remarkable, where two 


Pig 30! Fallifax, and St. John's, at 


o ſmall a diſtance, flow different ways; 
ihe ſtream of which run parallel to each 
other, one to the fouth, ; the other to * 


north. 


About Muſquito a the country. is 


. lan, and chiefly falt-marſh ; what high- 


lang 
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ma there is, is covered with cabbage= 
trees, papaw- tree; and other tropic platite, 
which” ſhews that Weſt-India commodi- 
ties may be raiſed} here, The weſtern 
banks of Hallifax and Hinſbordugh rivers 
contain a'great deal of excellent land; the 
many orange groves, (which 'denote for- 
mer Spaiiiſh ſettlements) and the frequent 
remains of Indian towns, ſhews that they 
have been once well inhabited. We are 
as yet unacquainted with the ſources of 
moſt of the rivers in Eaſt-Florida, and 

particularly that of Hillſborough river; it 
is generally believed to have a communi- 
cation with an Indian inlet, called by the 
Rio Days, 60 miles to the 
fouth,” where there is ſuch another har- 
bour as Muſquito, with eight feet water; 
it is qc has nnen en 1 John's 
tiver. g 
e Indian river, and « capes of 
Florida, are ſeveral rivers and harbours, 
\ but as they ate not as yet actually ſur- 
veyed, it would be preſumption in me, to 
impoſe the reports of the Indians upon the 
publie'as certain truth, We may confider 
= © mo parts of the peninſula, and 
the 
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the weſtern conſt (che bay of Tampa ex · 
cepted) as terra incognita, till the ſuryeyar- 
general of the ſouthern diſtrict of Ame 
rica, has completed * n of the 
i 104 riero. | 
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The climate of Eali-Florids is an ge- 
able medium betwixt the ſgorching heat of 
the tropics, and the picking eald of the 
north of the river Potomak, is greatly in- 
commoded by the ſeverities of the weather 
fos two or three months in the winter: In 
Eaſt- Florida there is indeed a change of 

the ſeaſons, but it is a moderate one; in 
November and December many trees loſe 
their leaves, vegetation goes on flowly, and ' 
the winter is perceived. In the northern 
parts of the ptovince a ſlight froſt. hap- 
pened laſt year, the firſt known there in 
the memory of man : I do not find upon 
enquiry, that ſnow has ever been ſeem 
there 5 the winters are ſo mild, that the 


I Spaniards 


„ | 
| Spaniards at Auguſtine had neither chim-- 
neys in their houſes, nor glaſs windows. 
The tendereſt plants of the Weſt-Indies, 
ſuch as the plantain, the allegator pear- 
tree, the banana, the pine- apple or ana- 
nas, the ſugar-cane, &c. remain unhurt 
during the winter, in the gardens of St. 

Auguſtine. 

The fogs and dark gloomy weather, fo 
common in England, are unknown in this - 
country. At the equinoxes, eſpecially the 
autumnal, the rains fall very heavy every 
day, betwixt eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and four in the afternoon, for ſome 
weeks together ; when a ſhower is over, 
the ſky does not continue cloudy, but al- 
ways clears up, and the ſun appears again: 
the mildneſs of the ſeaſons, and purity of the 
air, are probably the cauſe of the healthi- 
neſs of this country. 

By the beſt accounts of the firſt diſco- 
very of Eaſt-Florida, it appears to have 
been nearly as full of inhabitants as Peru 
and Mexico; and theſe accounts are, in 
ſome- meaſure, verified, by the frequent 
remains we find of Indian towns through- 
aut the peninſula. The natives are de- 
| ſcribed 


E 
ſeribed to have been larger, and of a ſtronger 
make than the Mexico Indians. 
When the Spaniards quitted Auguſtine, 


many of them were of a great age, ſome 


above ninety : the Spaniſh women were ob- 
ſerved to be more prolific here than in Old 
Spain, where they are generally accounted 
but indifferent breeders. 

The inhabitants of the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments in America confider Eaſt-Florida, 


with reſpe& to its healthineſs, in the fame 


light that we do the ſouth of France; and 


they looked upon Auguſtine as the Mont- 


pelier of America: the Spaniards, from the 
Havannah and elſewhere, have frequently 


reſorted thither for the benefit of their 


health. 

Since it came into the hands of Great - 
Britain, many gentlemen have experienced 
the happy effects of its climate: Mr. Dun- 
net, the ſecretary of the province, and Mr. 


Wilſon, a merchant there, both in a deep 


conſumption, have aſcribed the recovery 
of their health to the climate. 


It is an indiſputable fact, which can be 


proved by the monthly returns of the 


ninth regiment, in garriſon in Eaſt-Flori- 


- da, 


>, 
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da, that it did not loſe one fingle man by 
natural death in the fpace of 20 months; 
and as this regiment does duty in the ſe- 
veral forts, at different diſtances from Au- 
guſtine, St. Mark's d' Apalachie at 200 
miles, Piccolata 30, Matanzas 20, it proves 
in. the moſt, fatisfactory manner, that the 
climate is healthy in the different parts of 
the province. 

The peninfula of Florida. is not broad, 
and as it lies betwixt two ſeas, the air is 
cooler, and oftener refreſhed with rains, 
than on the continent: the entire abſence 
of the ſun for eleven hours makes the 
dews heavy, and gives the earth time to 
cool; ſo that the nights in ſummer are 
leſs ſultry here than in the northern lati- 
tude, where the ſun ſhines upon the earth 
for ſeventeen or eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. The heat, which in South- 
Carolina, and in the ſouthern part of Eu- 
rope, is ſometimes intolerable for want of 
wind, is here mitigated by a never-failing 
ſea-breeze in the day-time, and a land- 
wind at night. It is only in and near the 
tropicks. that the ſea and land-breezes. are 
at all uniform or to be depended upon. 


The 
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The white people work in the fields in 
the heat of the day without prejudice to 
their health ; gentlemen frequently ride 
out for pleaſure in the middle of the day; 
and governor Grant is regularly on horſe- 
back every day from eleven to three o'clock 
in the afternoon. 


Ther 
aa PRODUCTIONS. 


Having already taken notice of the fol 

and climate, upon which all vegetation 
depends, I ſhall now proceed to the vege- 
table productions of Eaſt- Florida. 
In no one part of the Britiſh dominions 
is there found ſo great a variety of trees, 
plants and fhrubs, as in Eaſt- Florida; 
which, I ſuppoſe, is entirely owing to the 
temperature of the climate, in which the 
productions of the northern and ſouthern 
latitudes ſeem to flouriſh together. With- 
out attempting to enumerate all the foreſt- 
trees, I ſhall only take notice of ſuch as 
are molt uſeful, 
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The white pine grows to a conſiderable 
ſize, and is fit for maſts, planks, and 
other timber for houſe-building. 
The red pine is a heavy wood, full of 
rezin, and moſt fit for pitch and tar; its 
bark is of great uſe for tanning. 

The ſpruce fir here is quite a different 
tree from that to the northward, but an- 
ſwers the ſame end for making the ſpruce 
beer. Theſe different ſorts of fir demand 
a ſandy ſoil, that has a clay, or other ſtrong 
earth beneath it. | 

The white cedar : of this tree are made 
boards, ſhingles, clapboards, and ſtaves 
for dry caſks. 

The red cedar is uſed for poſts and 
boards, the trunk is ſeldom above 14 feet 
high, and the limbs are uſually crooked, 
and very proper for ſnip- building. 
The cypreſs tree grows to a greater ſize 
here than to the northward ; and being 
larger than any other tree, is uſed for 
making canoes. 

The live oak (fo called from being an 
evergreen) is tougher, and of a better 
grain than the Engliſh oak, and is highly 
eſteemed for ſhip- building. 

1 ent The 
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The cheſnut oak, very little known in 


other parts of America, is very common 


in Florida. Its leaf is like that of a horſe- 


cheſnut, the acorn it bears is two inches 
long, and in taſte like a cheſnut : it affords - 
excellent maſt for hogs, and is an — 
ing good timber. 

Mahagony grows only in the Sd | 
and interior parts of the peninſula ; it ĩs in 
ſize and quality inferior to the Jamaica, 
but good enough to become an article of 
trade: the wood-cutters from Providence, 


- one of the Bahama iſlands, come to Eaſt- 


Florida to cut mahagony, and carry it os 


clandeſtinely. 


Red bays : this tree ſcems a baſtard 
mahagony, and is not yet known in Europe; 
it may come into repute in time, when 
the beſt of 2 is become full more 
ſcarce, ; 

The walnut, and hiccory (which is 4 
ſpecies of walnut) are ſo common, that 
they, with the cheſnut-tree, though beau- 


tiful woods, are ordinarily uſed for fire- 


wood: they afford good maſt for hogs. 


Black 
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Black cherry-tree, is a beautiful wood, 
the tree bigger than in Europe, the fruit 
ſmall and of little uſe. 

Maple: its wood is of a fine variegated 
grain, fit for cabinet-work. In the ſpring 
they tap it, in order to make ſugar of its 
ys. 

The aſh, locuſt, and dog-wood-trees 
are here in abundance, and fit for the mill, 
or wheelwrights work, and other ordinary 

The mulberry-tree, both the red and 
white, are natives of the country, the fo- 
reſts are full of them ; they grow here ta 
a larger ſize than in any other country. 

'The leaf of this tree being the food of 
the filk-worm, and the climate perfectly 
adapted to that tender inſect, I ſhall, in a 
proper place, make ſome obſervations upon 
the cultivation of ſilk. 

The fuſtic and braſiletto, uſeful as dyin g 
woods, are likewiſe found in Eaſt- Florida. 

Saſſafras of Florida was Ig reckoned 
the beſt in America. 

Balfam-tree, of the ſize ak with leaveg 
bke the ſycamore tree in England, yields 
the true balſam of Tolu. 
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The magnolia, tulip-laurel, tupetow- 


tree, are all beautiful, and very ornamental 
in gardens and pleaſure-grounds. 


\ 


FRUIT-TREES. 


It is obſervable in America, that though 
no country has a greater variety of valuable 
foreſt-trees, yet there are but few fruit- 
trees, natives of the continent, worth men- 


© tioning. 


All the fruit-trees (an indifforeat fart of 
plumb, and a ſmall black cherry excepted) 
have been imported from Europe, and 
thrive exceeding well. In Florida, a ſtranger / 
cannot help being ſtruck with the luxurt 
ancy of the orange- tree; it is larger in ſize, 
and produces greater abundance and better 
flavoured fruit than in Spain or Portugal: 
this tree is ſo well adapted to the climate, 
that it has ſpread itſelf every-where, and is 
ſo far from a rarity, that the inhabitants, 
not apprehenſive of ſcarcity, frequently cut 
down the tree in order to gather the fruit. 

The lemons, limes, citrons, pomegra- 
nates, figs, apricots, peach, &c. grow here 
in high perfection. 5 
4 SHR UBg 
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Black. cherry-tree, is a beautiful wood, 
che tree bigger than in Europe, the fruit 
ſmall and of little uſe. 

Maple: its wood is of a fine variegated 
grain, fit for cabinet-work. In the ſpring 
they tap it, in order to make ſugar of its 
juice. 

The aſh, locuſt, and dog- wood“ trees 
are here in abundance, and fit for the mill, 
or wheelwrights work, and other ordinary 

rpoſes. dz 

The mulberry-tree, both the red and 
white, are natives of the country, the fo- 
reſts are full of them ; they grow here ta 
a larger ſize than in any other country. 

The leaf of this tree being the food of 
the ſilk-worm, and the climate perfectly 
adapted to that tender inſect, I ſhall, in a 
proper place, make ſome obſervations upon 
the cultivation of ſilk. 

The fuſtic and braſiletto, uſeful as dying 
woods, are likewiſe found in Eaſt- Florida. 

daſſafras of Florida was always reckoned 
the beſt in America. 

Balfam-tree, of the ſize ak with leaveg 


Uke the ſycamore tree in England, yields 
the true balſam of Tolu. 
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The magnolia, tulip-laurel, tupetow- 
tree, are all beautiful, and very ornamental 
in gardens and pleaſure-grounds. 
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FRUIT-TREEs. 


It is obſervable in America, that though 
no country has a greater variety of valuable 
foreſt-trees, yet there are but few fruit- 
trees, natives of the continent, worth men- 
| tioning. | 1 

All the fruit- trees (an indifferent ſort of 
plumb, and a ſmall black cherry excepted) 
have been imported from Europe, and 
thrive exceeding well. In Florida, a ſtranger 
cannot help being ſtruck with the luxurt 
ancy of the orange-tree; it is larger in ſize, 
and produces greater abundance and better 

flavoured fruit than in Spain or Portugal : 

this tree is ſo well adapted to the climate, 

that it has ſpread itſelf every-where, and is 

ſo far from a rarity, that the inhabitants, 

not apprehenſive of ſcarcity, frequently cut 
down the tree in order to gather the fruit. 

The lemons, limes, citrons, pomegra- 
nates, figs, apricots, peach, &c. grow here 
in high perfection. + 
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SYRUBS and PLANTS. 


The myrtle-wax ſhrub is, without 
doubt, the moſt uſeful of the ſpontaneous 
growth of America ; it is found in all forts 
of ſoil, and in ſuch plenty in Eaft-Florida, 
that were there hands enough to gather 
the berries, they could ſupply all England 
with wax: the proceſs of making it is 
very ſimple ; they bruiſe the berries, boil 
them in water, and ſkim the wax off, 
Which is naturally of a bright green co- 
four, but may be bleached like bees-wax, 
and, on account of its hardneſs, is well 


_ adapted for candles in hot countries. 


Of the opuntia, or prickly pear, are dif- 
ferent ſpecies in Eaſt-Florida ; on one ſort, 
with a ſmooth leaf, is the cochineal inſect, 


found in incredible plenty: of the fruit of 


the other ſpecies, is made a vegetable co- 


chineal, which may be uſed in ordigary 


purpoſes inſtead of the true cochineal. 

The vines, the ſenna ſhrub, ſarſaparilla, 
China- root, wild indigo, water and muſk- 
melons, are indigenous * of Eaſt- 
— 


4 
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I cannot omit mentioning a herb of the 
growth of Eaſt-Florida, of which, as yet, 
very little notice has been taken, notwith- 
ſtanding the great advantage that may be 
derived from it: this herb reſembles en- 
tirely our ſamphire in England, and is cal- 
led barilla or kaly; it is the ſame of which 
in Spain the pearl-aſhes are made, in the 
manner as the kelp in Scotland; the ſea- 
coaſt, marſhes, and low- lands, overflown at 


high tides, are covered with it here in 
Florida. 92 


ANIMALS. 


There is no animal of this country bet- 
ter worth mentioning than the deer, which 
is found in great plenty; the deer-ſkins 
are, at preſent, the only article of expor- 
tation of Eaſt-Florida. 

The buffalo is found in the favannahs, 
or natural meadows, in the interior parts 
of Eaſt- Florida: the peculiarity of the 
American buffalo is, that inſtead of hair, 
it is covered with a fine frizzled wool. 

The bear in America is conſidered not 

as a fierce, carnivorous, but as an uſeful 
H animal; 
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animal; it feeds in Florida upon grapes, 
cCheſnuts, acorns, &c. It is reckoned very 
good food, eſpecially the bear hams, &c. 
The racoon is a ſpecies of the bear, but 
ſmaller; he is of the fize and colour of 
A = and is eſteemed very delicate 
eating. 

 Hares are very MED, but not bigger 
than an Engliſh rabbit. 

I have mentioned but a few of the moſt. 
uſeful of wild animals: (if we except the 
mooſe-deer and beaver) Eaſt-Florida has 
all the wild animals common to America ; 
though I mult acknowledge, that the ſkins 
of thoſe of the fur kind are of little value, 
the climate being too hot for them. 

As to the domeſtic animals, they are, 
in general, the ſame that we have in Eu- 
rope; the horned cattle as big as in Eng- 
land, eſpecially in the inland parts. 

The horſes are of the Spaniſh breed, of 
great ſpirit, but little ſtrength ; they are 
ſeldom above 14 hands high: the Indians 
here, by mixing the Spaniſh breed with 
the Carclina, have excellent horſes, both 
for ſervice and 4 


From 
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From the great plenty of fine maſt, the 
hogs grow here to an uncommon ſize; and 
their fleſh is fatter and better than in any 
other country. 
Sheep, goats, and caprittos, thrive here 
very well, but muſt be ſecured at night 


againſt the wolves and foxes, till the coun- 
try 1s better ſettled. 


BIRDS. 


Florida, on account of its climate, has a 
great variety of birds; immenſe numbers 
migrate thither in winter, to avoid the cold 
of the northern latitudes. In the woods 
are plenty of wild turkeys, which are bet- 
ter taſted, as well as larger, than our tame 
ones in England. 

The pheaſant is in fize like the Euro- 

pean, its plumage like that of our par- 
tridge. The American partridge is not 
much bigger than a quail, and ſeems to 
be of that ſpecies. 

The wild pigeons, for three months in 
the Year, are in ſuch plenty here, that an 
account of them would ſeem incredible. 


3, All 


"Es 
All the different ſorts of water-fowls be- 
| longing to America, (the ſwan excepted) 
are found here in the greateſt abundance. 


FIs E. 


The rivers of the ſouthern provinces of 
North-America abound greatly with fiſh, 
but Florida rather more than any other : 
thoſe moſtly made uſe. of, are the baſs, 
mullet, different ſorts of rays, and flat- 
fiſh, cat-fiſh, ſea-trout, and black-fiſh. 
Of ſhell-fiſh : ſeveral ſorts of crabs, 
prawns, and ſhrimps, of an extraordinary 
ſize. 1K 
The oyſters are ſo plentiful here, that no- 
thing is more common, than at low water, 
to ſee whole rocks of them. 
There are three ſorts of ſea-turtle com- 
mon in Eaſt- Florida, the logger- head, 
hawk's-bill, and green- turtle. There are 
kkewiſe two ſorts of land- turtle, one of 


them is amphibious, and the other, not ſo, 
is called a terrapin. 


INSECTS, 
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11 one ; conſiders the extent of Eaft-Flo- 
cies; and the ſmall number of inhabitants 
it has had theſe ſixty years, fince the na- 
tive Indians were exterminated by the 
creeks, one would be apt to think it muſt 
of courſe be overrun with venomous inſects 
and reptiles : ſeveral writers who mention 
Florida, have taken it for granted to be ſo; 
amongſt others, the gentleman who lately 
wrote major Rogers's Hiſtory of North- 
. America, tells us, Eaſt-Florida would be 
a fine country, were it not for the innu- 
merable venomous inſets with which it is 
infeſted : the fact is quite otherwiſe ; if 
we except the allegator, Eaſt-Florida has 
fewer inſects - than any other province in 
America: during my ſtay there, I ſaw but 
two black ſnakes; Mr. Rolle, who, for 


eighteen months lived conſtantly in the 


woods, has ſeen but one rattle-ſnake. If 
Eaſt-Florida is fo happy as to have ſo few 
venomous creatures, it is: not owing to 2 
ſupernatural or miraculous cauſe, like the 
bleflings of St. Patrick upon Ireland, but 
to a very plain and natural one, which is, 


that 
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that the hunting- parties of the Creek In- 
dians, who are diſperſed through the 
whole province, continually ſet the graſs 
on fire, for the conveniency - of hunting; 
by which means, not only the inſets but 
their eggs alſo are deſtroyed. 

Allegators are here in great number, 
they never attack men either in the water 
or upon land ; all the miſchief they do, is 


carrying off young pigs from the planta- 


tions near the rivers. 

There is an inſect in Eaſt-Florida, not 
known in other parts of America, which is 
a large yellow ſpider; the hind part of his 
body is bigger than a pigeon's egg, and the 
reſt in proportion ; its web is a true yellow 
filk, ſo ſtrong as to catch ſmall birds, 
upon which it feeds: the bite of this ſpi- 
der is attended with a ſwelling of the 
part, and great pain, but no danger of 
. 


A great variety of lizards are found here, 


ſome of them very beautiful, changing 


their colour like the cameleon ; they are 
quite a harmleſs inſect. 


S ECT. 
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Or CULTIVATION. 


From the climate of Florida, and the 


great variety of tropical, as well as north- 
ern productions, that are natives of this 


country, there is reaſon to expect, that 
cotton, rice, and indigo, not to mention 
ſugar, will grow here as well as in any 
part of the globe. The planters from Ca- 
rolina, that have viſited Florida, fince it 
came into our poſſeſſion, are of opinion, 


that it is much fitter for the production of 


rice, even than South-Carolina. 

The great peculiarity, and indeed the 
principal difficulty, attending the cultiva- 
tion of rice, in a proper climate, ariſes 


from the neceſſity of laying the ground 
where it is ſown under water at two ſtated 
periods. It is manifeſt, that not many 


ſituations can have this command of water ; 
but from the number of rivers in Florida, 
and the nature of the country, which ap- 


Pore to a * without being ſo, it is 
eaſy 
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eaſy to diſcern, that the ſtreams of water 
can be guided more at pleaſure, than if 
the inequalities of the ſurface were greater. 
Florida is in the fame latitude with 
Bengal and China, where rice grows in 
greater plenty than any where elſe in the 
world ; and when the variety of ſwamps, 
rivulets, and water-ſide lands are conſi- 
dered, we may give credit to what a very 
knowing and eminent planter of Carolina 
fays, who has been up the river St. John's 
as high as lake George, that the country 
from *. lake to Mr. Rolle's, 45 miles in 
length, will, in his opinion, yield as much 
rice as is produced in all South-Carolina. 
Where the ſoil and climate is proper for 
rice, there i is no grain in the world yields 
ſo much profit to a planter. 


Cor ro. ” 


Since every colony in America ſeems to 
have, as it were, a ſtaple commodity pecu- 
| liar to itſelf, as Canada the fur; Maſſachu- 
4 ſets-bay, fiſh 3 Connecticut, lumber ; New- 
York and Penſylvania, wheat; Virginia 
and Maryland, tobacco; North-Carolina, 
pitch and tar; South-Carolina, rice and 
indigo; 
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indigo; Georgia, rice and ſilk. I am LINE 
diſpoſed to prognoſticate, that cotton will, 


In time, be a ſtaple commodity in Florida. 
The cotton ſhrub is known to thrive 


beſt in a light fandy oil, and in a climate 
that has frequent rains : the pine-barrens, 
and worſt parts of Florida, as well as its 
climate, are therefore fit for this ſhrub. - 
It is needleſs to ſay any thing of the 
utility and importance of cotton as an ar- 
ticle of trade; Bengal, and the Coroman- 
del coaſt, in great meaſure, owe their riches 
to it ; the calicoes, chints, muſlins, &c. &c. 
annually imported by the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, and fold at ſuch immenſe profit, are 


all made of cotton. 
The quantity imported from the Weſt- 


Indies, notwithſtanding the great increaſe 
lately made in the produce of it at Tortola, 
one of the Virgin-iſlands belonging 'to 
Great-Britain, bears but a ſmall propor- 
tion to the whole conſumption. - A great 
demand has raiſed the price of the Turkey 
cotton from five-pence to ten-pence a 
pound, and of the Weſt-India, from nine- 


pence to two ſhillings. 
The 


1 | 
The Mancheſter . are greatly 
cramped by the ſcarcity of this commodity, 
and would be conſiderably extended ſhould 
cotton become plentiful in England. 

A ſmall bounty upon the growth of it 
in Florida, might be attended with good 
effect, and be a wiſe e of an 
infant colony. 

Mr. Rolle has planted the cotton⸗ tree in 
Florida, where he has found it thrive ſo 
well, as plainly proves * ſoil and * 
18 Ne e 


With reſpect to the cultivation of ſilk in 
Florida, there is not the leaſt doubt of the 
climate being better adapted to thc ſilk- 
worm than any country in Europe, or 
probably, in America: ſilk abounds much 
more in India, Perſia, and China, which 
are in the latitude of Florida, than in 
Italy. | 
A conſiderable increaſe has of late Gai 
made in the growth of filk in -Carolina 
and Georgia; at Puriſburgh, ſilk is become 
the ſtaple commodity of the place: this 

ö 1 town 
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town was ſettled about 40 years ago, by 
ſome natives of Switzerland; it lies 30 
miles eaſt of Savannah. 

In Carolina and Georgia the worms are 
often injured by accidental froſts, and cold 
mornings, in the ſpring, eſpecially if it is 
a late one; they are ſometimes aQually 
deſtroyed, and at other times are benumb- 
ed and made fickly for want of warmth: 
this inconvenience is alſo frequently expe- 
rienced in Italy: it is almoſt unneceſſary 
to remark, that the ſouthern ſituation of 
Florida has placed it out of the reach of 
this diſaſter. | 

In Georgia there is often a great deal of 
thunder and lightning in the ſpring-ſeaſon, 
which is apt to affect and injure the filk- 


worm; whereas in Florida, where fre- 


quent ſhowers refreſh the air, and the ſea- 
breezes keep it in conſtant agitation, the 
thunder is neither ſo common or ſo vio- 
lent : experience will probably ſhew, that 
this country is as much adapted to the filk- 
worm as to the mulberry-tree, on which 
it feeds. It has been before obſerved, that 
this tree grows in its utmoſt luxuriance 
in all parts of Florida. 


I 2 SUGAR. 
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SUGAR, 


As there is no production of the Weſt- 
Indies affords a planter ſo much profit as 
ſugar, there is no doubt but ſugar will ſoon 


be planted in Florida. The ſugar- cane 


grew at Auguſtine, and in the truſtees 


garden in Savannah in Georgia, in as great 
perfection as in the Weſt-Indies. We are 


not however yet, for want of experiments, 
perfectly informed with what degree of 
ſucceſs ſugar can be raiſed in Florida. It 
is certain the ſugar-cane is a tender plant, 
that requires both a good and a moiſt ſoil, 
as well as a hot climate to ng it to * 
fection. 

The ſugar- cane is not a native of the 


Weſt-Indies, as is commonly taken for 
granted; nor will it grow there with- 


out art and cultivation. 

The common uſe of ſugar in Europe 
was introduced by the Portugueſe, who 
tranſplanted it from the Eaſt-Indies into 
the Madeira iflands ; the ſugar-cane flou- 
riſned there, and in the Canaries, which 


are in the latitude of Florida, fo well, that 


all 
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all Europe was ſu pplied from thence wht 
ſu 
5 The 1 loaf-ſugar at this day, in Germany, 
is called Canary-ſugar. Sugar is plentiful 
and common in Egypt, in parts further 
from the tropic than Florida. Pliny, the 
elder, makes it the produce of Arabia and 
India. 

In the neighbourhood of Malaga, ſu- 
gar uſed to be raiſed in great abun- 
dance, and it is grown in ſome parts of 
Spain at this day. The ſouth of Spain is 
ten degrees north of the capes of Florida. 
The plantane-tree and allegator pear, the 
tendereſt of the tropical plants, are in full 
perfection at Auguſtine. 

As both the foil and climate of Eat 
Florida ſeem fit for ſugar, one cannot rea- 
ſonably doubt, but the cultivation of it 
will be attended with ſucceſs; and if in 
ſome reſpects Florida be found inferior to 
the Weſt-Indies, which I do not expect, 
it has in other reſpects the advantage of 
them. 

The ſtock of a ſugar planter i is not only 
procured, but ſupported at a vaſt expence ; 
the exceſſive price of labour in the Weſt. 
Indies, 
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Indies, arifing from the unhealthineſs of 
the climate, and the dearneſs of the neceſ- 
faries of- life, virtually amounts to a tax 
upon the ſugar planter ; not only all kind 
of cloathing, but proviſions too, muſt be 
imported from Europe, and the northern 
_ plantations. | 

The materials for building, all the lum- 

ber required to erect and repair the ſugar 
works, muſt be fetched from the conti- 
nent: in Florida they are found upon the 
ſpot. In the iſlands, the wages of a car- 
penter, maſon, &c. run up as high as ten 
ſhillings a day; the natural plenty in Flo- 
rida will make labour there comparatively 
cheap. 
The overſeer, and other white ſervants, 
will, beyond all queſtion, be hired much 
cheaper in a plentiful and good climate, 
than in a ſcarce and fickly one. 

Not only overſeers and ſervants will be 
had at a reaſonable price, but horſes, cows, 
and oxen, may be purchaſed at leſs than 
one ſixth of the price they bear in the 
Weſt-Indies. Mules and horſes are there 
fold from 201. to 30 l. a- piece: a ſervice- 
able horſe in Florida may be had for 41. 

| The 


en 
The price of an ox is no-more than 31. in 
Florida. It is not only the prime coftof 
the ſtock that differs ſo much in the two 
countries, but the expence of maintaining 


tit bears the ſame comparative difference; 


graſs and fodder for the cattle, and corn 
and fleſh-meat for the ſervants, are ve 
ſcarce in the iſlands, and uy ears 
Florida. l 

When the ſugar is mae, it in aten - 
ceſſary, in the Weſt-Indies, to carry it at a 
great expence by land, a conſiderable di- 

ſtance to the ſhipping- places: this expence 
will be ſaved in Florida, where a planter 
will be ſure to make his * on the 
ſide of a navigable river. 
In Florida the lands are not ſold, as in 


the ceded iflands, but given upon conditi- 


ons, which intereſt leads the grantee to 
perform; and the reſervation made to the 
crown is only a halfpenny an acre, after 
the end of three, five, or ten years, which 
is regulated by the extent of the grants. 


It often happens in the Weſt-Indies, as | 


it did laſt year, that when the ground is 
prepared, and the cane planted, the rains, 
or ſeaſons as they are called, fail; as often 
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| as this is the caſe, the crop is ruined by 


drought, a misfortune which is not to be 


p 1 in Florida. 


on F Inpr6o. 1 
Both the ſoil and climate of Eaſt- Florida 
feem to ſuit this plant; the Spaniards 


planted ſome of the guatimala indigo in 
their gardens at Auguſtine, where I have 


_ "ſeen, in a poor, ſandy ſoil, indigo plants of 


a larger ſize, and in a more luxuriant ſtate, * 
than ever I ſaw in South-Carolina in the 
richeſt and beſt cultivated lands: I was in- 
Formed the Spaniards cut it four times a 
year — | 1 | 
 Inpian CoRN. 

This grain is the common food in Ame- 

rica; the Spaniards being confined within 


the lines of Auguſtine, uſed to raiſe two 
crops a year upon the ſame ground; which 


I mention rather as a mark of the fertility 


of the ſoil, than of the good huſbandry of 
the Spaniards: it grows here in almoſt 
every 


Hur. 
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The lens bounties granted by 3 | 
ment, and the conſiderable premiums by 
the ſociety of arts and ſciences, will in- 
duce ' ſome of the new ſettlers to cultivate 
hemp; it requires a freſh, ſtrong, moiſt 
foil : the ſwamps, after being cleared and 
drained for rice, are fitteſt to be ſown with 
"oP for the firſt and ſecond rear. 


VIX ES. 


It is not at all doubtful oaks the 
vine will flouriſh in Florida, becauſe it 
grows there, and in almoſt all parts of 
America, ſouth of Delaware, in great 

plenty. The wild grapes of America are 

of little worth, they uſually run up the 
trees of the foreſts, where they are too 
much ſhaded, and for want of cultivation, 
of no value. | 
The dearneſs of labour, and the ng? 
neſs of foreign wines in America, have 
both contributed to prevent the planting 
of vineyards more frequently. The French 
refugees 3 ſome in South-Carolina, 
XR and 


% 
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and have drank a red wine of the growth 
of that province little inferior to burgundy. 
When it is obſerved. that the richeſt 
wines are produced in the iſlands of Ma- 
deira and the Canaries, in the iſland of 


. Cyprus, and in other parts of the Levant, 


lying nearly in, the latitude of Eaſt-Flo- 
rida; it will, probably, not be owing to 
any defect either in ſoil or climate, but to 
the dearneſs of labour, or negligence of 


the inhabitants, if wine is not produced - 


hereafter in ſome plenty upon this con- 
tinent” 
Currants, rai. figs,” and olives, will 
moſt probably thrive here whenever they 
are planted. 
Having finiſhed what Vhad to fay of the 
country of Eaſt-Florida, I muſt, before I 
conclude, add one word more upon the 
fubject of procuring inhabitants for it. 
The government has acted: agreeably to 
the wiſe and maſculine ſpirit of its policy, 
in laying the new foundation of ſeveral 
extenſive colonies. Civil as well as mili- 
tary eſtabliſhments have been provided 
theſe three years for the two Florida's, at 
an expence of near 100, o00 J. a year; but 
e fill 


Sr 

ſtill the inhabitants of both of them put 
together, (ſoldiers and ſavages excepted) 
would make but a thin congregation. in a 
ſmall pariſh-church. teas, 
- 8.08 government. reſolves not to ſtir 
one ſtep further, it has gone already a great 
deal too far; Florida, without inhabitants, 
is ſo much worſe than nothing, that Great- 
Britain loſes near 100, oo0 l. a year by it. 

Governments, garriſons, eſtabliſhments 
civil and military, without inhabitants, or 
any meaſures taken to procure them, ſeems 
ſomething ſtrange. It is very unuſual to ' 
take all the meaſures requiſite to a particu- 
lar end but one, and to negle& a ſingle 
one, which being omitted, renders all the 
reſt abortive. 

If a farmer ſhould ana an fi 
hire ſeryants, prepare the ground for ſow- 
ing, have the ſeed-corn ready, and till 
ſave the expence of putting it in the 
ground, his neighbours would laugh hearti- 
ly at him. Rice, cotton; and indigo, will 
grow in Eaſt-Florida, whenever they are 
put in the ground, but they will not grow 
without. We muſt not expect becauſe a 


country is Aa good one, that it therefore 
5 will 


N 
will work miracles, and without ſo much 
as ſowing the teeth of Cadmus's ſerpent *, 
of itſelf produce the human ſpecies. 
If Eaſt-Florida ſettles itſelf, which it is 
left to do, it will be the firſt colony on the 
continent that ęyer did ſo: the fact, as 
far as experience goes, overturns the theory. 
Notwithſtanding every wiſe and gene- 
rous meaſure is taken by governor Grant 
for the good of Eaft-Florida, yet his pro- 
clamation to invite new ſettlers, dated the 
1ſt of October, 1764, has not been hitherto, 
attended with any viſible effect. When 
we conſider the amount of the preſent 
eſtabliſhments for that country, it ſeems 
to be bad oeconomy to ſtay for years, in 
order to ſee whether Florida will ſettle it- 
ſelf or not. None of the American pra- 
vinces are ſo well peopled, as to ſpare inhabi- 
tants; and were any of the inhabitants to 
the northward diſpoſed to go to Florida, 
it is, with reſpect to the migration of fa- 
milies, quite inacceſſible by land, for want 
of roads, and ferrys to paſs the ſeveral 
large rivers; and ſuch inhabitants as may 
be willing to ſeek a new habitation, can- 
e e 
Ovid. iv. Metam. 
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not afford the expence of conveying theme 
ſelves and families by fea” -.  _ 
Neither is Florida likely to be ſettled . 
by inhabitants from Europe, unleſs the 
goverment will defray the expences, and 
pay the paſſage, for men who have nei» 
ther money nor credit to convey them- 
ſelves thither. Will any man go from 
Europe to Florida at his own expence, 
when he Can go to South- Carolina paſſage 
free, and have lands given him when he 
ts there, without any EXPENCE z and be- 
ſides this, be ſupplied with neceſſaries and 
proviſion for a twelvemonth. South-Ca- 
rolina, though * ſettled above a century, is 
{till at an expence of 4000 Il. a year, as a 
bounty given upon the importation of fo- 
reign proteſtants “; we ought to follow 
2 6h their 
By foreign ſettlers is to be underſtood, 1. Germans 
from the Rhine, Moſelle, and other parts, where they 
cultivate vineyards. 2. Proteſtants from the ſouthern 
provinces of France, uſed to the culture of ſilk, olives, 
vines, &c. 3. Inhabitants of the iſlandg of Greece, and 
the Archipelago ; they are a very ſober, induſtrious peo- 
le, well ſkilled in the cultivation of cotton, vines, rai- 
ns, currants, olives, almonds, and ſilk-worms : the 
foil and climate of Eaſt-Florida is adapted to every one 
of theſe articles. | 
— Without doubt, many of my readers, eſpecially thoſe 
unacquainted with America, will be apt to aſk, why 


4 


1&7 
their example, and not content ourſelves 
with the name only of governments and 
o | 


Should the parliament of Great-Britain 


give only the ſame bounty that Carolina 
gives, Eaſt- Florida would ſtand a chance 
at leaſt, of becoming inhabited; the heal- 

thineſs and fertility of this country will be 


known by degrees; and I do not doubt, 


but foreigners may be induced to go thither 
upon the ſame terms they are tempted to 
go to other colonies. believe ſeveral 
perſons of note intend to apply for grants 
of land in Eaſt-Florida, with a view of 
raiſing ſugar, or other articles there, by 


" ſhould we make choice of foreigners, and nat of our own 


ſubjects? to which I would anſwer, that theſe foreign- 


ers, When ſettled in an Engliſh colony, ace no longer 
foreigners, but ſubjects to Great- Britain. It would be 
very impolitic to encourage, or ſo much as to counte- 
nance the emigration of induſtrious huſbandmen, and 
uſeful manufacturers ; and thoſe which are either charge- 


able, or uſeleſs to the public here in England, will be 


much more ſo in a new colony; beſides, experience 
convinces us, that foreigners are the fitteſt people to ſet- 
tle America. The provinces of Penſylvania, New- 
York, and New-Jerſeys,..chiefly+ inhabited by Germans 
and Dutch, are the beſt peopled, and the moſt wealthy 
upon the continent, notwithſtanding the little value 
their produce is of, in compariſon to the ſouthern colo- 
nies: and it is undoubtedly true, that the flouriſhin 
ſtate America is in, is chiefly owing to the — 
| importation of foreign ſettlers. ; 


* 
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the help of negroes: and it is alſo true, 
that the condition of each grant, requires 
the having one white inhabitant to 100 
acres of land'; but it is ſurely impolitic, to 7 
make the actual ſettling of new colonies - 
depend upon a flight and precarious foun- 
dation, without aſſiſting the laudable de- 
ſigns of thoſe who 25. U for grants, and 
ſeconding their views, by promoting the 
importation of foreign proteſtants, to ſup- 
ply them with cheap W and uſeful 
labourers. 

At a time when public oeconomy is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, I do not wiſh to ſee 
ſuch ſums expended to ſettle Florida, as 
has been done with reſpect to Nova-Sco- 
tia ; but fince a method of encouraging fo- 
reigners to ſettle in America has been + 
ſometime practiſed, and experience hass 
ſhewn it to be both frugal and efficacious, : 
I flatter ' myſelf the adminiſtration wil 
adopt the ſyſtem of 2 or ſome r 
equally expedient, 

The amount of the civil ** 
in Eaſt-Florida, is 5700 I. a year, granted 
by parliament: If Great - Britain ſhould 

diſpoſe of an * ſum, to encourage the : 
ſet- 4 


* 
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ſettling of - the colony, and allow only 


25001. to be paid as a bounty of 41. _ ' - 


head to the maſter of the ſhip, for every | 
foreign proteſtant imported to ſettle in 
Eaſt-Florida ; to. allow 2 500 l. more, to 
ſupply the new ſettlers with proviſion for 
nine months, and the remaining 700 l. to 
be diſtributed at the diſcretion of the go- 
vernor, in provincial premiums, upon the 
growth of cotton, hemp, filk, and vines. 
Should this be done, his majeſty's go- 
vernors may have the pleaſure of diſtri- 
buting juſtice, and his generals affording 
ſafety to the king's ſubjects, that may here- 
after be found in that colony. 
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APPEN D 1 x. 


T N order that perſons ail 4 

the author, may have other teſtimonies, | 
belides his own, relative to matters con- 
a} in the afdregoing ſheets, he has 
thought proper to inſert the following ex- 
tracts of letters and accounts, which it i is 


GIO . 


5 in his power” to OF if veceffa 15 
'on, by his excel 
2 5 hd x Gra, 200 e of 
Eaſt· Florida. ET £ 
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And whereas it may. deaths vai 
| tothe ſpeedy ſettling of this his majeſty's pro- 
vince, to inform all perſons of the healthi- 
in this proclamation further publiſh, and 
make known, that the former inhabitants 


hved to great ages; his majeſty's troops, 
ſince their taking poſſeſſion of it, have en» 
Joyed an uninterrupted ſtate of good 
health : fevers, which are ſo common du- 
ring the autumn, in other parts of Ame- 
L rica, 
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rica, are unknown here. The winter is 
ſo-remarkably--temperate, that vegetables 
of all kinds ate raiſed during 4 ſeaſon 
without any art. 6 

The foil on the coaſt is in general 18 
but productive with proper cultivation. 
The lands are rich and fertile in the inte- 
rior parts of the province, and on the ſides 
of the rivers, which are numerous. Fruits 
and grains may be raiſed with little la- 
bour: - the late inhabitants had often two 
Crops of Indian corn in one year, and the 
breeder here will be under no neceſſity of 
laying up fodder for the winter; for there 
is at all times ſufficient quantity of paſture 
"© maintain his cattle. 

The indigo plant remains unhurt for ſe- 
veral years, and may be cut four times in 
a ſeaſon. Wild indigo is found here in 
great abundance; which, with proper cul- 
tivation, is eſteemed in — F rench iſlands 
to be the beſt. 

From the great 8 of all ah 
Weſt-Indian weeds, found in » Shy ſouthern 
part of this province, it is not to be doubt- 
ed, but that all the fruits and productions 

\ ane the Weſt-Indics may be raiſed here; 

\ 2 though 
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though either from want of induſtry of tlie 
late inhabitants, or from the frequent in- 
terruptions they met with from the Indi- 
ans, no improvements of that kind were 
ever attempted. Oranges, limes, lemons, 
and other fruits, ow nnn over 
_ the country. 7 
This province ads i th | 
and all kind of lumber, fit for tranſporta- 
tion, or ſhip-building ; and the conveyance 
of the commodities, or productions hereof, 
will be attended with little expence, as 
there 3 is ER RE ee where. 
Abſtrad of a letter from an eminent planter 
nin South-Carolina, to a noble lord in 
England, dated, Charles- town, uy 


27, 1765. 


© Soon after my 8 at Augattine, I 

ſet out for St. Juan's river, and arrived 
that-evening at Piccolata, a ſmall fort upon 
the banks of St. Juan's ; next morning we 
proceeded up the river as far as Mr. Rolle's 
town, which may be about 30 miles from 
Piccolata: the land on both ſides of the 
river is very indifferent, except ſome ſpots 
ef 1 here 
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here and there; but at Mr. Rolle's the 
good land begins. After ſtaying one niglit 
at Mr. Rolle's, we ſet: out for Lake George, 
went that day as far as Spalding's ſtare, 
and next day arrived at Lake George, which 
is 20 miles long, and 15 broad. From 


' Mr. Rolle's to Lake George, which is near 


50 miles, is one -contiriued- body of excel- 
lent land; I may ſay the beſt in the'king's 
dominions. This tract alone is capable uf 


producing yeatly more rice than the whole _ 


province of South-Carolina has ever yet 
produced in a year: theſe lands ſeem to 
me more adapted to rice and indigo, than 
any thing elſe: it is better land than mine 
at Winyaw, which is reckoned ſome of 
the beſt in South- Carolina. We intended 
to croſs the lake, but the wind blowing 
| freſh, and we in an open boat, it was not 
thought ſafe to venture, and therefore 

turned back, after ſtaying one night and a 
day. Our guide, who was a man of credit, 
informed us, that after you+paſs over Lake 
George, there was good land on each fide 
of the river for 30 miles; hen you meet 
with another lake, not quite ſo large as 
lake 5 * that is croſſed, the 


coun * . 
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| plenty of ſea-dlids are ſeon in che fror 


"I 
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| of the river, is 1 1 | 
miles higher up, theſe marſhes are extraor- 

dinary rich lands; here the river begins to 
be ſhallow, but from the mouth to this 
place, it is the beſt and ſafeſt navigation I 
ever have ſeen. At this place, in à till 
evening, the ſurf of the ſea is heard, und 


which is a it eunnot be above nne 
, <ight-miles ff ache ſe VE 

In coming down the river, within * 
n from Mr. Rolle's, we pitched upon 
ar ifland where we landed, 'and-examined 
it; it may contain about 14 or i 500 deres 
a ridge of high. lands runs acroſs, on which 
is a continued grove-of 'orange-trets, l- 
oak, wild cherries, and magnolia; On each 
ide of this ridge, is as fino a body bf rich 
low lands as any in the world. Near this 
ifland is a tract of very good land, ſopuratetl = 
from it by acreek of about yo'yards wide, 
and deep enough for any ſhip, Great plenty 
of freſh water fich is here in the river, an 
abundance of dacks, and wild tarkses upon 
the land. I ſhall return to Baſt- Florida 
. November, un, Wr 


me; - 
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me; as the governor will not grant us our 
Land, till * n. are on. in the 
1 I bogen, May 1, 705 
88 
. « In 1 of your ders and 
[your purpoſe to bring to Eaſt-Florida fo- 
. Proteſtants, in caſs4I could aſſure 
you the land to be good, and fit for culti- 
vation; in anſwer to which, I acquaint 
vou, that, by order of the lords of trade, 
and virtue of my appointment, as ſurveyor- 
general of the ſouthern diſtrict of North - 
America, I have made, ſince January, an 
exact ſuryey of the land, and ſea-coaſt, 
from St. Auguſtine towards the cape of 
Florida, as far as latitude 26. 40. the ſpe- 
cial charts of which, as well as a general 
map, with my journal, I have tranſmitted 
to the board of trade; and make no doubt 
will be publiſhed for the inſtruction of 
ſuch as are of your good diſpoſition. You 
may inform thoſe, who chooſe to become 
4 of Eaſt- Florida, at this favour- 
- able juncture of its beginning, that the 
firſt comers will have great advantages in 
the 


1 
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the choice of their land. There is variety 
of ſoil in Eaſt - Florida; the high lands, 
ſome very rich, with a clay foundation: 
ſome leſs, with a ſandy bottom, and ſome 
quite ſandy: the: firſt and ſecond produce 
oranges ſweet and ſour, lemons, oak;ath, red 
bay, ſpice- tree, papaw=tree, and pine; the 
third ſort of ſoil produces the cabbage-tree, 
the arboreous grape-vine, the plumb- tree, 
and opuntia, on _ the cochitieal worm 
is nouriſhed. * >. 24 SSM 115 20. 
The low dels are partly cypreſs At 
pelow ſwamps, partly freſh water marſh; 
without any tree, except cedar, on the 
foot of the high lands; partly ſalt- water 
marſh, full of the barilla, and the man- 
grove- tree. There is an inland navigation 
moſtly thro the whole province, by which 
the produce may be conveyed to the capes, 
or to St. Mary's river to the northward. , 


| Abſtrat of a letter Funn a gentleman in”. 
Auguſtine, to his friend in RNs 151 


2 Six, 5 e 
$ According to your  defire, 1 I made at 
. poſſible enquiry about the proper place to 
take up a tract of land; but have not till 
lately, 
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lately, baem able to getlſattæfaction on that 
head. I am informedꝭ by à gentleman 

that river, belom Nicnolata, are, in gene- 
Bal, god and that there is growing there 
dow. good Wheat, Indian corn, indigo, 
ae es ad ned there. bin 
reaſon to believe, that this will exceed 
either Carolina or Georgia for indigo, as 
our climate is ſo much leſs affected by the 
froſt than theirs. I am fatther informed, 
by one of. the principal planters in Caro- 
lina, ho came here to take up land, that 
above Piccolata, for 40 — along the 
Liver, is as ſwamp. or rice land, as 
any. in Carolina: this gentleman is come 
healthier than South-Carolina, and. that it 
is fo, is the opinion of every: body: agues 
and fevers are diforders hardly known 
here. Some gentlemen are gone to the 
| ſouthwards, to a place called Muſquito, to 
take up land, as there is great expectation 
of ſugar; as in that part they never have 
any froſt, and the ſoil naturally produces 
the n plants. You. will. find 


5 your 


oy 
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yourgrant no inconfiderable matter, as it has 


all the appearance we ſhall make a figure 


here in time, if we are properly encouraged 
from home. It i is true, the bar of Auguſ- 
tine is a great bar to our hopes; it has a 
dreadful appearance to rangers, though 


if a veſſel draws but eight or nine feet wa - 


ter, it may ſafely come over. 

It is not expenſive living here; all kind 
of proviſion is cheaper here than in Eng- 
land; and houſe- rent exceſſive cheap. and 
good houſes they are, though built in the 
Spaniſh — which is the en for 
hs N 


— 
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For the gratification and inſtruction of 
ſuch of my readers as may be inclined to 
petition for a grant, or to take up land in 
Eaſt-Florida, according to a proclamation 
iſſued by his excellency governor Grant, 
dated, October 1, 1764. I have annexed 
both the conditions of the grant, and the 
terms of the proclamation. 2 


* PROCLAMATION. 
EAST- FLORIDA. 


0 By» his exceliency James Grant, _ 
captain-general, governor and comman- 
der in chief, in and over the ſaid pro- 
vince, and vice-admiral of the ſame. 


1 the king, by his royal 
inſtructions, has commanded me 

to iſſue a proclamation, to make known 
the terms and conditions, on which all 
perſons may obtain grants- of lands in 
the ſaid province ; I do, in obedience to 
his majeſty's inſtructions, iſſue this my 
proclamation, and make known to all per- 
ſons, that they may, on application to me 
in council, at St. Auguſtine, obtain grants 
| of 
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of lands, in 85 ſaid province of Eaſt-Flo- 
rida, in the following quantities, and on 
the following terms and conditions. 

That 100 acres of land will be granted 
to every perſon, being maſter or miſtreſs of 
a family, for him or herſelf; and 50 acres 
for every white or black man, woman, or 
child, of which ſuch perſon's family ſhall 
conſiſt, at the actual time of making the 
grant : and in caſe any perſon applying as 
aforeſaid, ſhall be deſirous to take up a 
larger quantity of land than the family- 
right entitles ſuch perſons to, upon ſhew- 
ing a probability of cultivation, an addi- 
tional number of acres, not exceeding 
1000, may be obtained, upon paying, to 
the receiver of the quit- rents, the ſum of 
five ſhillings ſterling, for every 50 acres of 
ſuch additional 3 on the day of the 
date of the ſaid grant 

That the quit-rents of the land granted 
in this province, to be one halfpenny per 
acre, en to his majeſty, his heirs and 
ſucceſſors, yearly, on the feaſt of St. Micha- 


el, which ſhall happen two years after the 
date of the grant. 


M 2 That 
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That in all grants of land to be made, 
regard will be had to the profitable and 
_ unprofitable _ acres ; ſo that each grantee 
may have a proportionable number of one 
ſort and the other; as likewiſe, that the 


hreadth of each tract of land be one- third 
of the length of ſuch tract; and that the 


length of each tract do not extend along 
the banks of any river, but in the main 
land; and thereby the ſaid grantees may 
have each a convenient ſhare of what ac- 
commodation the ſaid river may afford, 
either for navigation, or otherwiſe. . 
That all perſons, on fulfilling the terms 
of the firſt grant, may have a further grant 
of the like quantity of lands, on the ſame 
terms and conditions aforeſaid. 
That for every 50 acres of plantable 
land, each grantee ſhall be obliged, within 
three years after the date of the grant, to 
clear and work three acres, at leaſt, on 
that part of the tract which they ſhall 
think moſt convenient or advantageous ; 
or elſe, to drain or clear three acres of 
ſwampy, ſunken ground ; or drain three 
acres of marſh, if any ſuch within his ot 
her grant. 
14 That 
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That for every 530 acres of land, ac: 
counted barren, every grantee ſhall be 
obliged to put on his or her land, within 

three years after the date of the grant, 
three neat cattle; which number every 
perſon ſhall be obliged to continue on their 
lands, till three acres for every fifty be * 
cleared and improved. 

That if any perſon ſhall take up 2 tract 
of land, wherein there ſhall be no part fit 
for preſent cultivation, without manuring 
and improving the ſame, every ſuch gran 
tee ſhall be obliged, within three years 
from the date. of the grant, to erect on 
ſome part of the land, one good dwelling- 
houſe, at leaſt 20 feet in length, and 16 
in breadth ; and alſo to put on the land, 
the number of three neat cattle for every 
;o Acres. 

That if any perſon, 1 ſhall wks up 
any ſtony or rocky grounds, not fit for 
culture or paſture, ſhall, within three years 
after the paſſing the grant, begin to em- 
ploy thereon, and continue to work for 
three years then next enſuing, in digging 
any ſtone-quarry, or other mine, one good 
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hand, for every 100 aeres, it ſhall be ac- 


counted a ſufficient cultivation. 


That every three acres which ſhall be 
ed and worked as aforeſaid, and every 


three acres which ſhall be drained as afore- 
faid, ſhall be accounted a ſufficient ſeating, 
- planting, cultivation and improvement, to 


keep for ever from forfeiture 50 acres of 
land in any part contained within the fame 
grant; and the grantee ſhall be at liberty 
to withdraw the ſtock, or forbear working 


in any quarry or -mine, in proportion to 


ſuch cultivation and improvement as ſhall 


be made on the plantable lands, or upon 
the ſwampy or ſunken grounds, or marſhes, 
which ſhall be included in che fame 
grant. 

That a any pan who ſhall here- 
after take up and patent any land, ſhall 
have ſeated, planted, or cultivated and 
improved the ſaid land, or any part of it, 
according to the directions and conditions 
abovementioned, ſuch patentee may make 


proof of ſuch ſeating, Planting, and culti- 


vation or improvements, in any court of 
record in the ſaid province, or in the court 
of the country, diſtrict, or precinct, where 

. ſuch 


L @ } 


ſuch lands, ſhall, be, and have ſuch; proofs 
certified to the regiſter,and.office, anditheye 
Suren with ſhe, record c 2 the ſaid patent; 
itted. on au 
rrial, to Prove, the erung gn planting uch 


ec: OR bit ods _ 
et 3 nod A 9113 
te the court, of St. | fames's 8. 


2 
W. Hereas the lords, commiſtionery'for © 
trade and plantations have repreſent- 

ed to his majeſty, at this board, that appli- 
cation has been made to them, hy , pray- 
ing for a grant of lands in his majeſty's pro- 
vince of Eaſt- Florida, in order to make a 
ſettlement ther cupon, his majeſty, this 
day, took the ſame into conſideration; and 
having received the opinion of the lords 
commiſſioners for trade and plantations, 
and alſo of a committee of che lords of his 
majeſty's; moſt honourable; privy- council 
thereupon, is hereby pl with the ad- 
vice of his privy- council, to order, that 
the governor and commanger in chief of 
his majeſty s province of Eaſt-F lorida, for 
the time being, do cauſe a acres of 
land to be ſurveyed, in one contigugus 


mac in fuch part of the. ſaid. province. 2 
-:- 


|| de aid or this! attorney, ſhall 1 

3 eh6oſe, not already granted, or hirkofel to 4 
| others; and upon feturn of ſuch ſurvey, 

Eonformable to his majeſty” $ directions in 


general inſtructions, to pafs a grant for the 
. ſiame to the ſaid „under the ſeal 
| of the ſaid province, upon the following 
. —_—_ conditions and reſervations, VIZ. 
That the {grantee do ſettle the lands 
with proteſtant white inhabitants, within 
I CO INN | 
e eee combo very "I 
= |]. e Kune hed umd Wat ot r. 
| WE tea with white proteſtant inhabitants in 
the abovementioned proportion, within 
three years from the date of the grant, the 
whole to be forfeited to his 1 
heirs or ſucceſſofrs. _ 
That ſuch gert of the whole mag en k. 
not ſettled with white proteſtant inhabi- 
Xants-at the expiration of ten years from 
the date of che grant, to revert to his ma- 
Jeſty, his heirs or ſucceſſors; 
That an annual quit-rent of one half- 
penny, ſterling, per acre, be reſerved to 
His majeſty, his heirs or ſucceſſors, pay- 


S 111 able 


— — 3333 , 


6: —_—— — * 
„ 


mmm 
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able on the feaſt of St. Michael, in every 


year, to commence, and become payable, 
upon one half of the ſaid land, on the ſaid 8 


feaſt of St. Michael, which ſhall firſt hap- 


pen after the expiration of five years, from 


the date of the grant; and to be payable 


on every enſuing feaſt of St. Michael, or 


Within fourteen days after; and the whole 


quantity to be ſubject in like manner to 
the like quiĩt- rent, at the expiration of ten 
years. 3 

That there be a reſervation in the ſaid 
grant to his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſ- 
ſors, of all thoſe parts of the land, which 


the ſurveyor ſhall, upon the return of the 


ſurvey, report to be proper for erecting 
fortifications, public wharfs, naval yards, 


or for other military purpoſes. 


That there be a reſervation to his ma- 
jeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, of all mines 
of gold, ſilver, copper, lead, and coals. 

That any part of the land which ſhall 
appear, by the ſurveyor's report, to be well 
adapted to the growth of hemp or flax, it 


ſhall be a condition of the grant, that the 


grantee ſhall ſow, and continue annually 
Me” "0 


4 10 cultirate a due | proportion” of the land. 
that” beneficial 'attidle of produce. And 

de gorertior or commander in chief of hi: 

majeſty s province of Eaſt-Floridaz: for the 2 

mine being, and all others whom it may 3 
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